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For Friends’ Review. 
WILLIAM HUNT. 


A manuscript has been placed in the hands 
of the Editor, bearing evident marks of age, 
which consists partly of autograph narratives of 
several journeys, in the service of the gospel, 
performed by this eminent and devoted minis- 
ter; and partly of letters addressed by him to 
divers of his friends. As permission has been 
given to extract such portions as may be judged 
eligible for the Review, a brief notice of the life 
al auadee of the man may probably be, to 
some of our readers, an acceptable introduction. 

The materials for such a notice, are in- 
deed very scanty, and as more than three 
ree of a century have passed since his 
ecease, we can hardly suppose that much can 
now be gleaned from the reminiscences of his 
friends or numerous descendants. 

His residence, during his maturer life, was in 
Guilford county, N. Carolina; but it appears 
that he was a native of Pennsylvania, and was 
born about the year 1733. It is known that a 
number of emigrants from the southern part of 
Pennsylvania, removed to North Carolina, many 
years ago, and that New Garden in Guilford 
county, where he resided, received its name from 
1 township in Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
Whether the parents of William Hunt were 
among the number, is uncertain. 

This valuable Friend became an orphan at an 
early age, for his father died when he was about 
twelve years old, and his mother at a still earlier 
period. We find that he was visited with ten- 
dering impressions when not more than eight 
years of age, though he did not then understand 
from whence they came; but after the death of 
his father, he was given to see that it was the 
‘pirit of Truth which had thus visited and ten- 
dered his mind; and so effectually was the 





divine hand laid upon him, that his mouth was 
opened in the ministry before he had completed 
his fifteenth year. By a careful attention to the 
openings and leadings of the light of Christ, he 
became an able minister of the gospel, rightly 
dividing the word, to the great edification of the 
churches among which his lot was cast. His 
travels in the service of the gospel were com- 
menced as early as his twentieth year; and 
during his Christian progress he visited all the 
North American provinces, and nearly all the 
meetings they contained. He also frequently 
appointed meetings where none were usually 
held. Though he had a large family, in great 
measure dependant upon his industry and care, 
yet, when called by a conviction of religious 
duty, hecheerfully resigned them and his worldly 
concerns, to the protection of his bountiful Mas- 
ter, upon whose guardianship he had been taught 


to rely. 
In the year 1771, he, in company with his 
nephew, Thomas Thornburgh, arrived at Lon- 


don, on a visit to the churches in that nation. 
The Yearly Meeting of London had come to a 
close, a few days before their arrival ; and, dur- 
ing the ensuing year, they visited many parts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. After attend- 
ing the Yearly oe at London in 1772, and 
passing through several parts of the island, they 
embarked for Holland; and after visiting the 
few Friends in that country, took shipping again 
for England. They were not permitted, in con- 
sequence of contrary winds, to reach their in- 
tended port, but came to land in the ne'ghbour- 
hood of New Castle, upon Tyne. He attended 
ene meeting in that place, in which he de- 
livered a short and living testimony’ in the 
love of the gospel. In the afternoon he appeared 
cheerful, and expressed his satisfaction with 
being there. When asked respecting his intended 
procedure, he answered that he saw no further 
at present than New Castle. On the next day 
the 28th of 8th month, 1772, he was attacked 
by a disease, which proved to be the small-pox. 
He early expressed a belief that his sickness 
would be nigh unto death if not quite ; oddings 
“my coming hither seems to he providential, 
and when I wait, I am enclosed and can see no 
further.” 

He endured the sufferings unavoidably attend- 
ant on this afflictive disease, with great patience 
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and fortitude, to the admiration of those who 


attended upon him ; manifesting an entire resig- 
nation to divine disposal. At one time, in allu- 
sion to the goodness and mercy of God, he ex- 
claimed, “O the wisdom! the wisdom and 
goodness, the mercy and kindness, have appeared 
to me wonderful, and the further and deeper we 

o, the more we wonder; I have admired, since 

was cast on this bed, that all the world does 
not seek after the truth, it so far transcends all 
other things.” About the thirteenth day from 
the commencement of his illness, he quietly and 
peacefully passed away from works to rewards. 
Of his chiaties and ministry, Friends of New 
Castle Monthly Meeting, where he died, gave a 
testimony, from which the following is extracted. 

“ From accounts received, and our own know- 
ledge of his conduct and ministry, we have good 
cause to believe, that in all his travels in Europe, 
he behaved as a faithful minister of Christ, ex- 
emplary and uniform in conduct, of a weighty 
deportment and retired spirit ; his conversation 
was grave and instructive, seasoned with love 
and sweetness, which rendered his company both 
profitable and desirable ; his ministry was living 
and powerful, deep and searching; an excellent 
example in patiently waiting for the clear mani- 
festation of the divine will, and careful to move 
accordingly ; so that his appearances in meetings 
were mostly accompanied with great solemnity, 
in which he skilfully divided the word; being, 
to the unfaithful as a two edged sword, but to 
the honest hearted travellers in Zion, and to such 
as were seeking the way to God’s kingdom, his 
doctrine was truly refreshing. He was a man 
of sound judgment, quick of apprehension, and 
deep religious experience; and although he was 
only in the thirty-ninth year of his age, yet such 
was his experience and stability, that he stood as 
an elder and a father in the church, worthy of 
double honour.” 

John Woolman, who was in England, on a 
religious visit, at the time of William Hunt’s 
decease, and who was also removed a few weeks 
afterwards, by the same disease, takes the fol- 
lowing notice of the event : 

“At this place 1 heard that my kinsman, 
William Hunt, from North Carolina, who was 
on a religious visit to Friends in England, de- 
parted this life on the 9th day of the 9th month, 
mst. of the small-pox, at New Castle. Hg ap- 
peared in the ministry when a youth; and his 
labours therein were of good savour. He travel- 
led much in that work in America. I once heard 
him say, in public testimony, that his concern 
was, in that visit, to be devoted to the service of 
Christ so fully, that he might not spend one 
minute in pleasing himself; which words, joined 
with his example, were a means of stirring up 
the pure mind in me.” 

It is within the memory of the Editor that 
Thomas Thornburgh, the nephew of W. Hunt, 
who accompanied him to Europe, and who was 
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also a minister, was seized with the same disease 
(the small-pox) while returning through Pen; 
sylvania to his place of residence, from a reli. 
gious visit to Friends in Europe, and was ies 
moved without reaching home. This even; took 


place in, or about, the year 1787. E. L. 





INTRODUCTORY ESSAY TO THE ANNUAL MONITOR 
ror 1851. 


We have again to present to our friends tho 
Report of the Annual Mortality in the Society of 
Friends, in Great Britain and Ireland. [t ‘ha. 
frequently been observed, how nearly the num- 
ber of deaths in each year has approximated, 
but we have this year to notice a considerable 
diminution in the annual return. We are no: 
disposed, however, to attribute the diminished 
numbers, chiefly to any special cause connected 
with health, but consider it rather as one of those 
fluctuations which are ever found to arise in a 
series of years, in the mortality of a small commu- 
nity. The number of the dying, however, may 
be expected to bear, as respects the average, a 
pretty uniform relation to the number of the liy- 
ing. And if the fact be, as all our late inquiries 
lead us to believe it is, that we are, though 
slowly, a diminishing body, we must expect that 
our average number of deaths will also be found 
gradually to diminish. 

We have often anxiously pondered over the 
question,—Why the Society of Friends should 
be a diminishing body? And we propose to 
give in this place a few of the thoughts which 
have been suggested to usin the course of our 
consideration. 

In the first place, let us notice the natural 
causes which tend to the decrease of our Society. 
We have formerly shown that the mortality 
among our members is less than in the community 
at large, which so far as it extends, is of course 
a reason for the increase rather than the diminu- 
tion of our numbers. But then we have on the 
other side the well-ascertained fact, that whilst 
in the community at large, the registered births 
exceed the deaths, by 45 per cent ; in the Society 
of Friends, the registered deaths actually exceed 
the births. The cause of this fact is to be found, 
not ‘only in connection with the number who 
matry out of the Society, but also in the oper 
tion of that prudential check on entering into 
the married state, which will always prevail 
amongst a moral people, where the means of 
subsistence cannot easily and with certainty be 
obtained. But to whatever we may attribute 
the cause, the fact itself is a complete answer 1 
the question—Why we are a diminishing rather 
than an increasing people ? ihe 

It may be said,— _- not our — 
principles aggressive 7—Why, if they be true, ‘ 
they not find converts among the various Chris 
tain communities of our land ?—Why, as in the 
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may appear to”some to exhibit a different view, 
but to us it seems not less clearly to illustrate 
the same melancholy truth. 

It is certain, that during the life-time of the 
Apostles, many by their powerful preaching, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, were 
brought to repentance and a living faith in Christ ; 
and we know that not a few sealed their testi- 
mony with their blood; yet the simplicity and 
the purity of Christianity were soon more or less 
spoiled by the still contracted spirit and notions 
of many of the Jews, or the false philosophy, not 
entirely abandoned, of the pagan converts. We 
doubt not, however, that notwithstanding these 
deteriorating admixtures, there may be said to 
have been many—aye,a glorious multitude—who 
held the truth in its primitive power, and in a 
large measure of primitive simplicity. Still, 
when these are compared with the whole popu- 
lation of the countries where the Truth was 
preached, the real converts must be spoken of as 
a few, and thus was it evident that there was 
still an inherent opposition in man to the re- 
straining and purifying doctrines of the gospel 
of Christ. 

And when in later years, whole nations and 
peoples were said to become Christians, it may 
well be doubted whether in such times there had 
not been as great a reduction of the number of 
true converts of old standing, as there was addi- 
tion of this class amongst the new ones. Chris- 
tianity as professed in those days, had thrown off 
her simple garb, and had decorated herself to 
please the corrupt taste of the people—as the 
sun and other heavenly bodies were probably the 
earliest objects of adoration to mankind, and 
were used in the first instance as striking sym- 
bols of the light and power of the one Creator 
and Father, so did the professors of Christianity, 
pretty early present to the people, some interme- 
diate objects of reverence and love, by which 
those who turned from the simple affiance to the 
one Great Redeemer and High Priest, might 
find a rest suited to their carnal, or at least im- 
perfectly spiritual conception of Christianity. 
And when the temporal church boasted of its 
universal sway in Europe, and its entire unity, 
there were probably a smaller number of true 
Christians within its pale, than existed in the 


midst of pagan persecutions at the close of th 
apostolic age. we 
Let us now look at times nearer to our 0 

when Huss, and Luther, and Zwingle, by a pow- 
er not their own, caused many rays of the glo- 
rious light of Truth to shine upon benighted na- 
tions, and disturbed the slumbers of the corrupt- 
ed church. Great were, and still are the blese- 
ings derived from the great struggle. Many of 
the bonds of Satan were broken, and many a 
heavy burdened soul found its long desired rest. 
Yet how soon was even the brightness of this 
morning dimmed, and how little progress did the 
cause of the Reformation make after the depar- 


ee 

early times of our Society, are there not numer- 
ous conversions, and fresh bodies of warm-heart- 
ed, and sound-minded believers, added to our 
numbers? These are deeply important and very 
interesting questions, and we are willing to offer 
a few thoughts upon them, with the seriousness 
and modesty with which it becomes us to speak 
on the subject. 

We believe, that a mistaken view prevails, in 
regard to the truest Christian principle being 
that which will be accepted by the largest num- 
ber of persons. The experience of all the past 
ages of the Church contradicts the assumption, 
and shows clearly that there is in man a deep- 
seated opposition to the acceptance of divine 
truth in its purity and simplicity. True vital 
religion has ever called for the service of man’s 
heart to God, and in every age, this allegiance 
has been the state of the few, rather than of the 
many. The history of the ancient church is fall 
of illustrations of this truth. Whilst Moses lin- 

on the Mount, whence the children of Is- 
rael knew that the law was to be given, and from 
whence such evident demonstrations of the divine 
power had been manifest to the people, they 
were employed in making the golden calf to 
before them, and crying ‘these are thy Gods, O 
Israel!” And when they received the law, 
written by the finger of God, and were somewhat 
humbled under the correction of their sins, how 
few were there, who carried out its injunctions 
in their genuine spirit, and how many were there, 
who from time to time defiled themselves by the 
idolatrous service of other gods. Even when, 
brought by a strong hand, and an outstretched 
arm, attended by many palpable miracles which 
were wrought on their behalf, they were seated 
in the “ land flowing with milk and honey,” 
which had been promised to their fathers ; how 
prone were they constantly to desert even the 
profession of their faith, and to serve the gods 
of the nations which they were sent to destroy ; 
yet in all these times there were a few, and it 
was probably comparatively but a few, who had 
not bowed the knee to Baal. 

We have evidence of the same fact in the his- 
tory of Christianity. The beautiful example of 
the Saviour, and the wonderful miracles which 
he performed—all for the good of man—failed 
to attract the high boasted reason of the Greek, 
or the Roman, or to soften the obduracy of the 
blind and hard Pharisaic hearted Jew; it was 
still the few who had sympathy with the charac- 
ter He exhibited, and the truths which he spoke, 
and who found Him to be to their souls, “ the 
power of God unto salvation.” And even when 
these few were gathered together, and under the 
extraordinary effusion of the Holy Spirit, many 
were added to them, and “the multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and one 
ra they were still comparatively but a 









































~ The further history of the Christian Church 
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ture of the immediate instruments in the great 
movement. 

In Switzerland, not inaptly called the cradle 
of the English Reformation, the Cantons which, 
in the first instance received the truth and joined 
the Protestant cause, continue still to bear the 
same name, but not one which at that time re- 
tained the designation of Catholic, has since be- 
come Protestant: and at Geneva, where Calvin 
taught, and where his doctrines are still profess- 
ed, opinions which were not less abhorrent to 
him than the worst of the errors of popery, are 
openly maintained. ‘Those who now preach the 
vital truths of the Reformation, are the few, not 
the many. 

In England, the iron rule of Elizabeth in ec- 
clesiastical matters, and in particular her require- 
ments of uniformity with respect to the “ rags of 
Rome,” checked the real progress of the Refor- 
mation in the English church, but by a reaction 
which in the ordering of Divine wisdom, often 
makes the wrath of man to praise him, it appears 
to have been the means of raising up an increas- 
ed antagonism to error, in the persons of men 
willing to suffer and to die for the cause of truth. 
It will perhaps be admitted that at many periods 
of the history of what is called the English 
church, whilst its nominal members numbered 
a large proportion of the whole population, the 
actual number of the genuine disciples of Christ 
within its pale, were in small compass. The re- 
vival in some measure, of the spirit of its re- 
formers, even in opposition to the letter of many 
of its formularies, has, no doubt, in past times, 
done much to increase its living influence and 
usefulness, but recent events have shown how 
large a portion of its clergy instead of going for- 
ward in the work of the Reformation, are rather 
desirous of retrograde movement, and of approxi- 
mating, if not entirely returning to the errors of 
Rome. Such, we ought ever to bear in mind, is 
the natural tendency of man, and so prone is he, 
even when raised by the True Light to a percep- 
tion of the things which are most excellent, to 
sink again into the grovelling habits of his own 
dark nature. 

We come now to the threshold of our own re- 
ligious history, and shall endeavour to answer, 
in substance at least, the queries with which we 
commenced the present inquiry. It was certainly 


ee extraordinary period of our national religious 


istory, in which the Society of Friends arose—a 
time in which old foundations were shaken, and 
an earnest inquiry excited in many minds after 
the way of truth and real peace to the soul. We 
think that it is not assuming, to express our be- 
lief, that a remarkable extension of spiritual 
light and energy was afforded to the yee of 
England, in that day, when George Fox, and 
his early associates, went forth through the 
length and breadth of the land, and found so 
extraordinary a preparation for their service in 
the hearts of their fellow-countrymen 
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The first preachers knew a being made (hr : 
tians themselves, before they went forth to call 
others to Christ—what a deep sense of sin and 
of its hatefulness in the sight of God—wha: 
earnestness, or rather agonizing in prayer—wh,t 
joy in the sense of the true knowledge of Chris: 
and of communion with him in spirit—what 
subsequent watchfulness and reliance upon him 
at every step of their course—what zeal in mak. 
ing known the truth which they had found, anq 
what constancy in suffering for it, yea thinking 
it all joy that they were counted worthy to suffer 
for the name of Christ! Such were the men 
who were heralds of our religious Society, and 
by whose instrumentality thousands at least. 
were convinced of the truth; large numbers of 
whom gave evidence that they were not only con- 
vinced, but converted to God. Need we then 
wonder at their success? though still compared 
with the numbers to which they preached, the 
converts may be said to have been few. It was 
still the many, who if brought to see as it were 
their face in a glass, went away and straightway 
forgot what manner of men they were. ; 

We believe that the number of persons who 
went under the name of Friends, in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, at the close of the 17th century, 
was at least three times as great as it is at the 
present time. 

It will be in accordance with our object, to 
endeavour to indicate what may have been the 
chief causes of the suspension of those active 
measures which we have called aggressive,— 
though full of love, and which marked the early 
periods of our Society. An historian of the 
church, who was not insensible of what consti- 
tutes true religious energy, has stated, that ex- 
traordinary revivals of this kind, have rarely 
been maintained in their primitive vigour more 
than about forty years. Rather more than that 
time elapsed between the commencement of 
George Fox’s labours and their close, at the time 
of his death. About eight days previous to that 
event, he attended a meeting of ministers, in 
London, and one of those who was present says : 
‘“T much minded his exhortation to us, encourag- 
ing friends that have gifts to make use of them ; 
mentioning many countries beyond the seas that 
wanted visiting, instancing the labours and hard 
travels of Friends in the beginning of the spread- 
ing of truth in our days, in breaking up of coun- 
tries, and of the rough ploughing they had in 
steeple houses, &c., but that now it was more 
easy; and he complained, that there were 
many Demases and Cains who embraced the pre- 
sent world, and encumbered themselves with 
their own business, and neglected the Lord’s, 
and so were good for nothing ; and he said, they 
that had wives, should be as though they had 
none ; and who goeth a warfare should not en- 
tangle himself with the things of this world.” 

his characteristic extract will suggest, pro- 
bably, to many readers, our object in quoting it. 
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If there was cause for the reproof conveyed in it | hath them, to profit withal, according to his 


in that day, in which we know the primitive zeal 
still burned brightly, what must we say of the 
subsequent, and of the present state of our little 
urch ! 

on after the death of George Fox, there 
continued to be a large increase to the numbers 
of Friends; many who had been wise and great 
in this world, were made to rejoice in the laying 
down of their outward wisdom, and in sitting down 
in deep humility to learn of Jesus, by the teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit in the heart. These were 
prepared boldly to declare God’s controversy 
with sin, and the means by which it might be 
subdued, not omitting to proclaim the alone 
ground of a sinner’s pardon, through the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

We believe certainly that it has never been 
permitted to our Society to be without its faith- 
ful labourers in the gospel, or without many sin- 
cere confessors of its doctrines, who, by life and 
conversation, have been true preachers to their 
brethren, and to the world in general. Yet we 
must confess, that whilst as a Society, we con- 
tinue to profess the same religious views as were 
held and promulgated by our early Friends, we 
fear we do not come up in practice to that pure 
standard to which they attained. The door is 
open to all the world, yet we sit at ease in our 
ceiled houses. Many around us are hungering 
and thirsting for the knowledge of God, yet we 
sre occupied with our farms and our merchan- 
dise. Let us not be inquiring, “ What shall 
this man do,” or what should the other have 
done? but remembering the reproof, “ What is 
that to thee, follow thou Me,” submit ourselves 
o that humbling, but preparing hand, which 
was so signally displayed in the cause of those 
who were engaged in the planting and watering 
of our religious Society. Then might we again 
hope to witness an increase of spiritual life and 
vigour in the body, and thus become as “a city 
set upon a hill, that could not be hid.” 





GLEANINGS FROM PIOUS AUTHORS. 

“There are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God, who worketh all in all.” Some 
believers are remarkable for the strength of their 
faith in trials even unto death ; others for their 
liveliness and activity in duty ; others for their 
wisdom, conduct, and prudence both in temporals 
and spirituals; others for their zeal in defence 
of the truth ; others for their patience, meekness, 
and gentleness; others for their submission to 
the will of God; others for outward usefulness 
ia the church ; and others for an inward and 
spintual life of communion with God. But all 
these are the various gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit, ‘dividing to every man severally as he 
wil,’ and not to the talents or abilities of fallen 
nature. They are also given to every man who 
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place in the church, or in the world. He who 
hath one of these graces, should not undervalue 
or despise him who hath another; for the giver 
is the same, though his gifts may be granted for 
different ends.” 

“Where integrity, love of truth, and devoted- 
ness to God shine conspicuously, it ill becomes 
poor frail men to arraign one another for little 
supposed discrepancies in things of smaller mo- 
ment; the result of a bias referable to educa- 
tion and outward circumstances.” 

“ King Solomon, at one period of his life, flat- 
tered himself with great enjoyments from the 
world. He sought for and obtained all the means 
of pleasure, but found himself, in the end, greatly 
disappointed. The result of this search and ex- 
periment, he gives us in these memorable lines ; 
‘I said to my heart, I will prove thee with 
mirth ; therefore enjoy pleasure: and behold! 
this also is vanity. 1 made great works, built 
houses, planted vineyards, made gardens and or- 
chards, and planted trees in them of all kinds of 
fruits. I procured servants and maidens; I 
gathered silver and gold, and the peculiar trea- 
sure of kings. I obtained men and women sing- 
ers, and the delights of the sons of men, as mu- 
sical instruments, and those of all sorts. So I 
was great, and increased more than all that were 
before me in Jerusalem; and whatever my eyes 
desired, I kept not from them; I withheld not 
my heart from any joy. Then I looked on the 
works which my hands had wrought; and be- 
hold! all was vanity and vexation of spirit.’ ”’ 


“A soft and delicate life will give force to 
temptations, which might easily be subdued by 
one who had habituated himself to ‘endure 
hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.’ 
It also produces an attachment to this world, 
and an unwillingness to leave it; which ill be- 
come those who are strangers and pilgrims on 
earth, and who expect so soon to be called away 
to a ‘better country,’ which they profess to 
seek.” 


“Love endureth all things.—Sacrifices of 
ease, of time, of feeling, and of property, must 
all be endured: for it is impossible to exercise 
Christian charity without making these. He that 
would do good to others, without practising self- 
denial, does but dream. If we would promote 
the happiness of our fellow creatures, it must 
be by parting with something or other that 
is dear to us. The way of philanthropy is 
ever up-hill, and not unfrequently over rug- 
ged rocks, and through thorny paths. If we 
would lay aside revenge, when they have 
injured us, and exercise forgiveness, we must 
often mortify our own feelings. If we would 
reconcile the differences of those who are at 
variance, we must give up our time, and some- 
times our comfort. If we would assuage their 
griefs, we must expend our property. If we 
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wonld reform their wickedness, we must 
with our ease. If we would, in short, do good 
of any kind, we must be willing to deny our- 
selves, and bear labor of body and pain of mind. 
And love is willing to do this; it braces itself 
for labor, arms itself for conflict, prepares itself 
for suffering: it looks difficulties in the face, 
counts the cost, and exclaims, ‘None of these 
things move me, so that I may diminish the 
evils, and promote the happiness of others!’ 
It will rise before the break of day, linger on 
the field of labour till midnight, toil amidst the 
sultry heat of summer, brave the northern blasts 
of winter, submit to derision, give the energies 
of the body and the comfort of the mind; all to 
do good.” 

“The companions of an amiable youth at- 
tempted to console him on the loss of a most 
affectionate parent, by reminding him that 
he had always behaved to the deceased with 
me tenderness and, respect. ‘So thought I,’ 
replied the youth, ‘while my parent was living : 
but now I recollect, with pain and sorrow, many 
instances of disobedience and neglect, for which, 
alas! it is too late to make atonement.’ ”’ 


“T have long adopted an expedient, which I 
have found of singular service. I have a shelf 
in my study, for tried authors; and one in my 
mind, for tried principles and characters. When 
an author has stood a thorough examination, 
and will bear to be taken as a guide, I put him 
on the shelf. When I have more fully made up 
my mind on a principle, I put it on the shelf. 
A hundred subtle objections may be brought 

inst this principle; I may meet with some 
of them, perhaps; but my principle is on the 
shelf. Generally, I may be able to reeal the 
reasons which weighed with me to put it there ; 
but, if not, I am not to be sent out to sea again. 
Time was, when I saw through and detected all 
the subtleties that could be brought against it; I 
have past evidence of having been fully convinced: 
and there on the shelf it shall lie. When I have 
turned a character over and over, on all sides, 
and seen it through and through, in all situations, 
I put it on the shelf. There may be conduct in 
the person which may stumble others; there 
may be great inconsistencies; there may be 
strange and unaccountable turns ; but I have put 
that - instr on the shelf: difficulties will all 
be cleared up; every thing will come round 
again. Ishould be much ehagrined, indeed, to 
be obliged to take a character down which I had 
once put up: but that has never been the case 
with me yet; and the best guard againstit, is—not 
to be too hasty in putting them there.””—CrctL. 

“( CHartes Simeon.)—In his sixtieth year 
he says: ‘I see many things in a different light 
from what I once did, such as the beauty of order, 
of regularity, and the wisdom of seeking to win 
sculs by kindness, rather than to convert them 
by harshness, and what I once called fidelity. I 





. ° Fae ae 
part;admire more the idea which I have of our 


oe Lord’s spirit and ministry than | ono. 

“Something having been told him to the dis. 
advantage of another, he makes the following 
entry in his diary :—‘The longer I liye, the 
more I feel the importance of adhering to the 
rules which I have laid down for myself jy 
relation to such matters.—Ist. To hear a: 
little as possible what is to the prejudice of others. 
2d. To believe nothing of the kind until [ am 
absolutely forced to it. 3rd. Never to drink 
into the spirit of one who circulates an il] rp. 
port. 4th. Always to moderate, as far as | 
ean, the unkindness which is expressed towards 
others. 5th. Always to believe that if the 
other side were heard, a very different account 
would be given of the matter. I consider love 
as wealth; and as I would resist a man who 
should come to rob my house, so would I a 
man who would weaken my regard for any 
human being.’ 

““¢My blessed Lord,’ he writes on another 
occasion, ‘when he was reviled, reviled not 
again; when he suffered, he threatened not, 
but committed himself to him who judgeth 
righteously.’ That seems the right thing for 
me to do, though some perhaps would think 
it better for me to stand up for my rights. 
But to all the accusations which were brought 
against him, our Lord made no reply, ‘ inso- 
much that the governor marvelled greatly. | 
delight in that record; and, God helping me, 
it is the labor of my life so to act, that on my 
account also, the governor or spectator may 
marvel greatly. My experience all this day 
has been, and I hope will yet continue to be, 
a confirmation of that word, ‘Thou wilt hide 
mé¢ in the secret of thy presence from the 
strife of tongues.’ Insult an angel before the 
throne, and what would he care about it: 
Just such will be my feeling whilst 1 am 
hid én the secret of my Redeemer’s presence.’ ” 





For Friends’ Review. 
AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


Probably most persons who have lived even half 
the days usually allotted to man, may remember 
instances in which important results have arisen 
from circumstances apparently trivial and acci- 
dental. How many young persons have been 
thrown into the company of each other by means 
which would have scarcely left a trace on the 
memory, if followed by no important eveut, 
where the seemingly accidental acquaintance has 
issued in a union for life. Where advantages ot 
magnitude are conferred upon us by means &p- 
parently inadequate to the end, and over which 
human sagacity has exercised no control, we are 
ready to acknowledge that the hand of Provi- 
dence was in it. But may we not justly attri- 
bute our smaller blessings, as well as the greater, 
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and our preservation from hidden, as well as 


. to Providential interference ? 
—, silo tocidens in the bimery of 
Columbus, which historians have generally 
overlooked, appears strikingly illustrative of 

vidential interposition. 

7. his last Seebivenis voyage of discovery, after 
toiling against winds and currents, in fruitless 
efforts to reach Hispaniola, he was compelled 
to run his leaky caravels aground upon the 
island of Jamaica. As this island was then 
occupied by its native inhabitants, Columbus and 
his men had the melancholy prospect of being 
left isolated from the civilized world, to close 
their career in the midst of wandering and savage 
tribes. Their only prospect of delivery rested 
on the practicability of crossing, in such frail 
boats as could be procured in Jamaica, the tract 
of ocean, forty leagues in width, which separated 
them from Hispaniola. Two of the Spanish offi- 
cers, Diego Mendez, and Bartholomew Fiesco, 
were prevailed upon to make the hazardous at- 
tempt. ‘Fwo large canoes were prepared, in 
each of which were embarked six Spaniards, and 
ten Indians, the latter being designed as oarsmen. 
During two scorching days, Mendez and his com- 
panions urged their way across the spacious 

Hf, in which time they consumed nearly all 
the water they had taken with them. In this 
situation, with their strength and spirits almost 
exhausted, their safety depended upon finding 
a small island which lay nearly in their course, 
and was situated about eight leagues from His- 
paniola. Upon finding this island depended not 
only the reseue of Mendez and his company, 
from death by exhaustion, but the release of 
Columbus and his companions, from their insular 
confinement. Late on the second night after 
leaving Jamaica, as Mendez was watching the 
eastern horizon, which was enlightened by the 
faint rays of the moon, he saw that body emerge 
into view from behind a dark mass, a little ele- 
vated above the horizon. This proved to be 
the island in question, but too low and remote 
tobeseen, ifit had not been discovered in this man- 
ner. The sight of land, roused the energies of 
the desponding crew ; and they soon made their 
way toit. There they found food and water, as. 
well as shelter from the heat of the sun, during 
the succeeding day. The mountains of Hispan- 
iola were then in sight, and being invigorated 
by food and rest, the company embarked at 
night, and in the course of the following day, 
arrived in safety at that island. By this arrival 
the situation of Columbus was disclosed to his 
countrymen at that place, and the means were 
thence supplied, though after tedious delay, to 
relieve him from his painful position. 

Now, had Mendez and his associates been a 
few miles further west, or the breadth of that 
little island north or south of their actual posi- 
tion; or had the horizon been covered with 
4 cloud sufficiently dense to veil the rising moon, 
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the island, upon the discovery of which such 
important consequences depended, could not 
have been then brought into view. 

B. L. 





THE FIRST FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 

The Boston Post has the following fragment 
of political history : 

“The Fugitive Slave Bill of 1793 was draft- 
ed by George Cabot, of Massachusetts, in Novem- 
ber, and it was passed by the Senate on the 18th 
of January unanimously, fourteen from free, and 
thirteen from slave States voting for it. The 
House committee, Theodore Sedgwick and Sheer- 
jashub Bourne, of Massachusetts, and Alexander 

hite, of Virginia, reported that bill to the 
body, by which it was d on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, without discussion. Light free States 
were represented by thirty-one votes, six slave 
States by twenty-four votes ; free States major- 
ity, seven. The bill received forty-eight yeas to 
seven nays. Massachusetts gave six yeas to one 
nay. This record shows that the free States 
passed the first Fugitive Bill.”’ 





A Journal of the Life and Gospel Labours of 
JouN CorAN, of Moyallen in Ireland. 

A simple and instructive autobiography of an 
humble Christian, who was desirous at all times 
to be found occupying his talents in his Divine 
Master’s cause. On the 9th of 4th month, 1832 
he thus writes: 

“« My attention has lately been occupied by 
fo consideration] of the rest which is prepared 
or the people of God: this is I believe, gener- 
ally understood to be eternal in the heavens. 
There is a rest to be found in this life, reserved 
oo and alone for God’s people, those who are 
willing to enter therein, resting from their own 
labours as God rested from His. When our eyes 
are anointed and Divinely opened, we shall see 
in the light, which then shines in our dark hearts, 
that our works of righteousness, in which we 
have taken up our rest, and from which we hoped 
to reap eternal life, were the works of man, 
which never did or can produce the righteousness 
that God will accept. Nothing can bring the 
soul of man to God but the Spirit of God; our 
blessed Lord spoke positively that of ourselves we 
can do nothing, and that without His Divine 
aid our own works will avail nothing. The 
young man who came to Christ, pleading his 
righteousness from his youth up, and asking 
in else he lacked, stumbled at the cross, 
would not follow Christ further, but went away 
sorrowful. And Paul, who was faultless in the 
observations of an outward profession of religion, 
when the light of heaven shone around him, he 
counted his former works of righteousness but as 
dross and dung, which could not profit him, so 
that he might gain the spiritual knowledge of 
Christ. These are some of the mysteries of godli- 
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ness, which are hid with God, and only can be | house on Orchard st. It is also for sale at Friendy 


revealed by His beloved Son, for whom are all 
things, and in whom the fulness of wisdom 
dwells—‘the Lord our righteousness!’ He 
worketh in us those things which we cannot do for 
ourselves—if we be willing and obedient, we 
shall eat the good of the land.’’—London 
Friend. 
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We find very unexpectedly, that an article intro- 
duced into our 13th number, respecting William 
R. Fales the Portsmouth cripple, has been con- 
strued by some of those connected with the Asylum 
for the poor at Portsmouth, as implying a charge 
of neglect on the part of some of the managers of 
that institution. In a communication from two of 
the commissioners, it is stated that during the 
short period William R. Fales was under our care, 
he received frequent visits from the inhabitants of 
Portsmouth, who were desirous of administering 
not only to his physical, but to his mental wants ;” 
and they add their belief that « he received as much 
care and sympathy as he would have done, under 
the same circumstances, had he fallen under the 
care of the managers of the poor of any town or 
city in this or any other country.” 

The editor will remark, that the article in ques- 
tion was admitted into the Review as an illustra- 
tion of the sufficiency of divine grace to supply, and 
more than supply the want of physical comforts, 
and to raise up songs of gratitude and praise from 
a bed of languishing. No idea was entertained of 
casting any imputation of neglect upon the man- 
agers of the Asylum, nor is it perceived that the pub- 
lication in this paper justifies such a construction. 
The editor has been assured by the compiler of the 
little volume from which the passage in question 
was copied, that she had no intention of impeach- 
ing, in any degree, the conductors of the Ports- 
mouth Asylum, and as the editor has not given or 
intended to give, any opinion respecting the man- 
agement of that institution, and it is inconsistent 
with the plan of this periodical to open its columns 
to controversy of a personal character, we must re- 
spectfully request to be excused from further notice 
of the case. 





It may be interesting to some of our readers to 
be informed that James Bowden’s history of 
Friends in America, (extracts from which have ap- 
peared in the Review,) as far as yet published, may 


book room, No. 84 Mulberry st., in this city, 





A letter recently received from a Friend in Eno. 
land, informs that at a late sitting of the Meeting 
for Sufferings, a notice that the Yearly Meeting’s 
address on the subject of slavery, had not yet been 
presented to Spain and Portugal, drew from oy; 
dear Friend William Forster, a most humble anq 
touching acknowledgment, that for some weeks 
his house had not felt like his home; and that he 
was given up to complete the service if Friends 
could encourage him to do so. This was cordially 
done, and it was supposed he would set out some 
time in the current month. 





Sitver Mines 1x Norway.—In our 12th number 
an article was inserted under the title of « Diffy. 
sion of Metals on the surface of the Globe,” copied 
from Mary Somerville’s physical geography. In 
this there is a notice of the silver mines, «near 
Christiania in Sweden.” Since this publication the 
editor has received a note from a native of that 
country, now residing at Burlington, New Jersey, 
stating that those mines are not in Sweden, but in 
Norway. They are situated, he says, about seventy 
miles N. W. from Christiania, the capital of Nor- 
way. The town of Kongsber, in the immediate vi- 
cinity, contains a population of about eight 
thousand, who are supported principally by the 
mines. According to Phillips’ Mineralogy, the 
largest mass of pure native silver ever discovered, 
was extracted from these mines in 1834. Its 
weight is said to have been 840 pounds. This 
weight of pure silver exceeds 13,000 dollars in 
value, 

These mines formerly belonged to the king of 
Denmark, and at one time nearly two thousand 
persons were employed in working them. The 
business was, however, a losing one to the monarch, 
and in 1802 they were abandoned. But in 1814, 
when Norway was separated from Denmark, the 
government of the former purchased them of the 
king, and immediately commenced their operations 
on an improved plan. A considerable revenue has 
been since derived from them. The silver is cast 
into bars and sold at Christiania like other articles 
of merchandise. 





Drep, in this city, on the 7th inst., Susanna 
Foruercitt, a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. 





As there are no substances which may not be 
sometimes applied to useful purposes, so there 


be had at S. and W. Wood’s, No, 261 Pearl street, | are probably no individuals from whom useful 
New York, andatthe book room in Friends’ meeting ' instruction may not be sometimes derived. 
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STEAM NAVIGATION. 
(Concluded from page 270.) E 
e first regular plying steamboat in Europe, 
ected te the River Clyde, by Henry 
Bell, 1811; and the first regular sca steamship 
commenced running between Scotland and Ire- 
jand in 1818. After this, sea coasting steamers 
multiplied with great rapidity in England ; but 
their adaptability to ocean navigation was long 
esteemed problematical by many, who were term- 
ed “the most scientific men of the day.” The 
year 1838 was a new era in steam navigation. 
On the 23d of April, the Great Western, an 
English steamship, entered New York Harbour, 
rm from that period there has been regular 
communication by steam between Europe and 
America. When we look back to the early At- 
lantic steamships, we see that it was no eas 
matter to establish and render ocean steam navi- 
ion successful. The Great Western, British 
een, Great Liverpool, and alas, the unfortu- 
nate President, were all failures, excepting the 
first. In 1841 “ Cunard’s Royal Mail Line” 
was established to run between Liverpool, Hali- 
fax, and Boston. This line consisted of five 
noble vessels, of 1,400 tons burden, built on the 
River Clyde. For seven years, they maintained 
exclusively, punctual communication, every week 
in summer, and every second week in winter, be- 
tween the old and new world. In 1847, America 
sent out her first ocean steamship, the Washing- 
ton, which was succeeded by the Herman. 
These vessels established an American line be- 
tween New York, England, and Bremen. By 
way of allusion, it should not be forgotten that 
France commenced a line of steamers between 
Havre and New York, in 1846, which turned 
out to be a very unfortunate affair—they ceased 
to run in a twelve month. In 1849, almostall 
the old vessels of the Cunard Line were sold, 
and new ones, of a superior character, put in 
their place ; the line was also extended to run al- 
ternately between Liverpool and Boston, and 
New York. 

The year 1850 marks a memorable era in the 
advancement of ocean steam navigation. On 
the 27th April the Atlantic left New York on 
her first Atlantic voyage to Old England; and 
since that time, her three noble partners, the 
Pacific, Baltic, and Arctic, have taken up their 
places in the line. These steamships are the 
largest vessels in the mercantile marine in the 
world; conjointly, their burden is 12,000 tons. 

ey are truly‘ Leviathans of the deep.” 

The discovery of gold in California, by the 
extraordinary emigration from the Atlantic to 
the Pacifie shore, aroused an energy, and call- 
ed into existence a spirit for rapid transit, which 
has been the cause of a most extraordinary mul- 
plication of steamships, to meet the demands of 
mercantile excitement. Two years ago, there 
Was Rot a single steamship running cn the Pa- 
clic ; now there are ten regular packets running 
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between San Francisco and Panama. Two years 
ago, there was not a single steamship running 
regularly from New York down the Gulf of 
Florida; at the present moment, there are no 
less than eleven. The mails leave every week 
for Chagres, where they are discharged, and 
transmitted across the Isthmus; from whence, 
at Panama, on the Pacific, they are carried by 
American steamers to California. Since the 
year 1850 commenced, no less than 29 ocean 
steamships have been finished, or are now being 
constructed, in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. Their average burden amounts to 
42,097 tons. These comprise all the Collins’ 
steamers, and the new steamers Franklin and 
Humbolt, of the Bremen Line. This to use a 
common, but pithy expression, is “ going it with 
a rush.” Never, since the world began, has 
there been such activity in our dock-yards and 
machine-shops. And what is all this going to 
amount to? Well, the half is no more than 
told. In Europe, the same activity and progres- 
sive spirit is manifested. One single company, 
the Peninsular and Oriental, have lately order- 
ed fourteen new steamships to be constructed ; 
and another company, the West India and Bra- 
zil, will soon, in addition to their present fleet, 
have five new first-class steamships, like the 
Asia and Africa, the largest of the Cunard Line. 
At the present moment, the Atlantic is bridged 
by five lines of steamships, numbering twenty- 
six first class vessels, and, before 1851 closes, 
it is supposed that there will be at least twenty 
more running. Next year the Pacific will be 
bridged, and China and California united by a 
steam line belonging to New York. All man- 
kind will soon be next-door neighbors ; for fleets 
of steamships cover almost every sea and ocean, 
and every nation in the world is looking on with 
wonder at the Anglo-Saxon enterprise and ad- 
venture of America and England ; for these two 
great nations, divided by the broad Atlantic, are 
now linked together by a steam bridge, whose 
number of arches amounts only to twelve days. 
The same mighty agent, which, by the loco- 
motive, conveys with unparalleled celerity and 
punctuality the news of the day, with almost the 
same punctuality carries similar intelligence over 
the rough paths of the ocean, fearless of “the 
winds, the waters, or the weather.” The bene- 
fits of steam navigation are inestimable—the 
steamship is a humanizer. The facilities for 
travel are greatly extended by steam navigation, 
and the tendency of the people of different na- 
tions meeting and travelling often together, is to 
promote unity and universal concord. 

There has been a manifest improvement in 
the speed of our Atlantic steamships, in twelve 
years. The mile-stones of the Atlantic are 
marked with “ the first regular steamship, the 
Great Western, arrival at New York on the 23d 
of April, 1838, after a passage of fifteen days 
from England. The american steamship Pacific, 
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arrived at New York on Saturday, the 21st of 
last September, 1850, after a passage of ten days 
47 hours, from Liverpool. This is the age of 
steam. There is a hand-writing waving at the 
top-mast of every mere sailing vessel, “mene 
mene, tekel upharsin.’’ Many of the sailing ves- 
sels which are now being constructed, are plan- 
ned for receiving propelling engines, thus pre- 
paring for their submission to the power of steam. 
Looking at the past, and anticipating the future, 
it is surely not too much to assert, that in twen- 
ty years from the present date, steamships will 
depart from New York to Europe, and come in- 
to it from that continent, every day of the week, 
with the same regularity that our steamboats 
now display in running from the City of Knick- 
erbocker, to Old Beaverwyck, on the Hudson.— 
Am. Phrenological Journal. 





of the buoyant property of water, particula 
the sea, which must have been known to 
kind from the creation. The canoe and th 
would be first constructed, and, in the coy 
time, experience would teach men to build ves. 
sels of a larger size, to fix the rudder to the stern 
to erect the mast, and unfurl the sails. Thus 
would the art of navi ting the ocean advance 
from step to step, while the art of havigating the 
air remained a mystery. 

Our object in this paper is to give a concise 
history of aeronautics, commencing at that pe 
riod when something like an approach was made 
to the principles upon which the art could be re. 
duced to practice. 

The person who is entitled to the honour of the 
discovery of the main principle of aeronauties— 
atmospheric buoyancy—is Roger Bacon, an Eng- 
lish monk of the thirteenth century. This emi- 
nent man, was aware that the air is a material 
of some consistency, capable, like the ocean, of 
bearing vessels on its surface; and, in one of his 
works, he particularly describes the construction 
of a machine by which he believed it was possi- 
ble to navigate the air. It is a large, thin, hol- 
low globe of copper, or other suitable metal, 
which he proposes to fill with “ethereal air or 
liquid fire,”’ and then to launch from some eleva- 
ted point into the atmosphere, when he supposes 
it will float on its surface, like a vessel on the 
water. He afterward says, “There may be 
made some flying instrument, so that a man, sit- 
ting in the middle of the instrument, and tur- 
ing some mechanism, may put in motion some 
artificial wings, which may beat the air like a 
flying bird.” But though Bacon knew the 
buoyancy of the atmosphere, he was — 
fectly acquainted with its properties. His idea 
seems to have been, that the Seiihetes of the 
atmosphere are at no great height, and that the 
aerial vessel in order to its being borne up, must 
be placed on the surface of the air, just as a ship, 
in order to its being supported, must be placed 
on the surface of the water. And, whatever 
may be meant by his “ethereal air and liquid 
fire,’ there is no evidence that he, or any one 
living in that age, had ernie ae of the va- 
rious and distinct gases. on merely reason- 
ed and theorized on the subject; he never at- 
tempted to realize these flying projects by actual 
experiment. 

it was not till the year 1781 that the art of 
aerial navigation was discovered, and the merit 
of the discovery is due to two brothers, wealthy 

aper manufacturers, at Annonay, not far from 
Rivctaahilaghibn and Joseph Montgolfier. This 
discovery they did not arrive at from any scien- 
tific reasoning founded on the elasticity and weight 
of the atmosphere, for, though attached to the 
study of mathematics and chemistry, they do 
not appear to have particularly turned their at- 
tention to aerostatics ; but from observing how 
clouds and smoke rise and float in the atmosphere, 
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SAILING IN THE AIR—HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS. 


Aeronautics, or the art of sailing in the air, 
is of very modern date; if, indeed, we are 
warranted to say that the art has yet been ac- 
quired, for we have only got a machine or appar- 
atus capable of sustaining some hundreds of 
pounds in the air, the means of guiding and pro- 
pelling it, having yet to be discovered. The at- 
tention and admiration of men would doubtless 
be attracted from the beginning, to the ease, 
grace, and velocity with which the feathered 
race soar aloft, and wing their way in the upper 
regions ;.but there is no reason to believe that 
any of the nations of antiquity—not even Greece 
and Rome, with all their progress in science and 
art—ever made the smallest advances toward a 
discovery of a method of flying, or of aerial navi- 

tion. 

Archytas of Tarentum, a celebrated Pythago- 
rean philosopher, who flourished about four hun- 
dred years before the Christain era, is indeed 
said to have constructed a wooden flying pigeon ; 
but, from the imperfect aecounts transmitted to 
us of its machinery, there is every probability 
that its flight was one of the many deceptions of 
the magic art which the ancients so well under- 
stood and so expertly practiced. The attention 
of man was much earlier, as well as more earn- 
estly and successfully turned to the art of navi- 
gating lakes, and seas. To gratify his curiosity 
or to better his condition, he was prompted to 
emigrate, or to pass from one place to another, 
and thus he would tax his ingenuity to discover 
the means by which he might be enabled to ac- 
complish his journey. To make the atmosphere 
the medium of transit, would, in the early stages 
of society, hardly strike the mind at all, or, if it 
did, it would only strike it as a physical impossi- 
bility. Nature has not supplied man with wing? 
as it has done the fowls of Ciao, and to find a 
locomotive means of transportation through the 
air was in the infancy of all science absolutely 
hopeless. But advantage would be early taken 
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t occurred to Stephen, the younger of the two, 
that a light paper bag, filled with cloud or smoke, 
would from the natural tendency of those sub- 
stances to ascend, be carried by their force in an 
upward direction. 

About the middle of November, 1782, they 
made their first experiment in their own cham- 
ber at Avignon, with a light paper bag of an 
oblong shape, which they inflated, by applying 
burning paper to an orifice in the lower part of 
the bag, and in a few minutes they had the sat- 
jsfaction of seeing it ascend to the ceiling of the 
chamber. Constructing a paper bag of larger 
dimensions, they made a similar experiment in 
the open air, with equal success, and, the bag 
being of a spherical shape, they gave it the 
name of balloon, from its resemblance to a large, 
round, short-necked, chemical vessel so called. 
Finding, from repeated trials, that the larger 
the balloon the more successful was the experi- 
ment, they proceeded to construct one of linen 
lined with paper, 35 feet in diameter; and, on 
the 25th of April, 1783, after being filled with 
rarified air, it rapidly rose to the height of 1900 
feet, and fell to the ground at the distance of 
three-quarters of a mile from the spot where it 
ascended. Encouraged by this success, the 
Montgolfiers came to the resolution of making a 
public experiment with this last constructed bal- 
loon at Annonay, on the 5th of June following. 
It was inflated with heated air, by the lower orifice 
being placed over a pit or well, in which were 
burned chopped straw and wool. Two men were 
sufficient to fill it ; but, when fully inflated, eight 
men were required to prevent it from ascending. 
On being released from its fastening, it rose ma- 
jestically to the height of six or seven thousand 
feet, and made its descent at the distance of a 
mile and a half from the point of its departure. 

This novel experiment, which forms an im- 
portant epoch in the history of the art of aero- 
nautics, attracted universal attention, and Ste- 
a tee, srw having soon after arrived in 

iris, Was requested by the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, whose sittings, immediately on his 
arrival, he had been invited to attend, to repeat 
the experiment at their expense. He gladly 
availed himself of their proposal, and speedily 
got prepared a large balloon of an elliptical shape, 
(2 feet high, and 41 feet in diameter. It was 
finished in a style of great magnificence, and 
elegantly decorated on the outer surface with 

tiful and appropriate designs. When com- 
pleted it weighed 1000 pounds. As a prelimi- 
bary experiment, it raised eight men from the 
ground, and, on the 12th of September, 1783, it 
ascended, in the presence of the Royal Academy, 
with aload of 400 to 500 pounds; but, in 
consequence of an injury it received in rising, 

a violent gust of wind, it did not present 
the same interesting spectacle as the public ex- 


ent previously made, and, upon its deseent, 


to be so seriously damaged, as to 
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be unfit for future experiments. A new one of 
nearly the same dimensions was, therefore, or- 
dered to be made, to which was added a basket 
of wicker-work, for the accommodation of asheep, 
a cock and a duck, which were intended as pas- 
sengers. It was inflated, in the presence of the 
king and royal family, at Versailles, and when 
loosened from its moorings, it rose, with the 
three animals we have named—the first living 
creatures who ever ascended in *an aerial ma- 
chine—to the height of about 1500 feet, an ac- 
cident similar to what befell the other, preventing 
it from attaining a higher elevation. It, however, 
descended safely with the animals, at the dis- 
tance of 10,000 feet from the place of its as- 
cent. 

Hazardous as it might be, ‘it was now fully 
demonstrated, that it was quite practicable for 
man to ascend in the atmosphere, and individ- 
uals were soon found sufficiently daring to make 
the experiment. Another balloon was construc- 
ted, 74 feet high, and 48 feet in diameter, and 
M. Pilatre de Rozier, superintendent of the roy- 
al museum, and the Marquis de Arlandes, vol- 
unteered to make an aerial voyage. At the bot- 
tom, it had an opening of about 15 feet in diam- 
eter, around which was a gallery of wicker-work 
three feet broad, with a balustrade all around 
the outer edge, of the same material, three feet 
high ; and, to enable the aeronauts to increase or 
diminish at pleasure the rarified state of the air 
within, it was provided with an iron brazier, in- 
tended for a fire, which could be easily regulated 
as necessity required. On the 21st of Novem- 
ber, in the same year, the adventurers having 
taken their places on opposite sides of the gal- 
lery, the balioon rose majestically in the sight of 
an immense multitude of spectators, who witness- 
ed its upward course with mingled sentiments of 
fear and admiration. The whole machine, with 
fuel and passengers, weighed 1600 pounds. It 
rose to the height of at least 3000 feet, and re- 
mained in the air from 20 to 25 minutes, visible 
all the time to the inhabitants of Paris and its 
environs. At several times it was in imminent 
danger of taking fire, and the marquis, in terror 
for his life, would have made a precipitate de- 
scent, which, in all probability, would have end- 
ed fatally, but M. Pilatre de Rozier, who dis- 
played great coolness and intrepidity, dehberately 
extinguished the fire with a sponge of water he 
had provided for the emergeney, by which they 
were enabled to remain in the atmosphere some 
time longer. They raised and lowered them- 
selves frequently during their excursion, by reg- 
ulating the fire in the brazier, and finally landed 
in safety five miles distant from the place where 
they started, after having sailed over a great por- 
tion of Paris. This is the first authentic instance 
in which man succeeded in putting into practical 
operation the art of travelling in the air, which 
bad hitherto baffled hisingenuity, though turned 
to the subject for two thousand years. The 
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news of the novel and adventurous feat rapidly 
spread over the whole civilized world, and aerial 
ascents in balloons constructed on the same prin- 
ciple were made in other cities of France, in 
Italy, and in the United States of America. 

The two Montgolfiers soon obtained a high 
and wide-spread reputation; and the Royal 
Academy of Arts and Sciences of Paris voted a 
gold medal to Stephen the younger brother. It 
was to heated or rarified air that these balloons 
owed their ascending power; but the Montgol- 
fiers, in the paper in which they communicated 
their discovery to the Royal Academy, errone- 
ously attributed the ascending power, not to the 
rarified air in the balloon, but to a peculiar gas 
they supposed to be evolved by the combustion 
of chopped straw and wool mixed together, to 
which the name of Montgolfiers’ gas was given, 
it being believed for a time, even by the mem- 
bers of the Academy, that a new kind of gas, 
different from hydrogen, and lighter than com- 
mon air, had been discovered. 

Hydrogen gas, or, as it was also called, in- 
flammable air, whose specific gravity was first 
discovered in 1766, by Henry Cavendish, though 
the gas itself had been known Jong before to coal- 
miners, from its fatal effects, was from its being 


the lightest gas known, early taken advantage of 


for inflating balloons. It indeed occured to the 
ingenious Dr. Black of Edinburg, as soon as he 
read Mr. Cavendish’s paper, which appeared in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1766, that if 
a sufficiently thin and light bladder were filled 
with this gas, the bladder would necessarily as- 
cend in the atmosphere, as it would form a mass 
lighter than the same bulk of atmospheric air. Not 
long after, it suggested itself to Tiberius Cavallo, 
an Italian philosopher, when he first began to 
study the subject of air, that it was possible to 
construct a vessel which, when filled with hyd- 
rogen gas, would ascend in the atmosphere. In 
1782, he actually attempted to perform the ex- 
riment, though the only success he had was to 
et soap balls, filled with that gas, ascend by 
themselves rapidly in the air, which, says he, 
were perhaps the first sort of inflammable air 
balloons ever made: and he read an account of 
his experiments to the Royal Society at their 
public meeting on June 20,1782. But, during 
the latter part of the year 1783, two gentlemen 
in the city of Philadelphia actually tested the 
value of hydrogen gas as a means of inflating 
balloons. The French Academy, guided by the 
suggestion of Dr. Black, and the experiments of 
Cavallo, also concluded to make the experiment 
of raising a balloon inflated with the same gas. 
To defray the expense of the undertaking, a 
subscription was opened, and so great was the 
enthusiasm excited by the design among people 
of all ranks and classes, that the requisite sum 
was speedily subscribed. A silken bag from 
lute-string silk, about thirteen feet in diameter, 
and of a globular shape, was constructed by the 






Ae 


Messrs. Roberts, under the superintendence of 


M. Charles, professor of experimental philos yphy: 
and, to render the bag impervious to the pasa 
very essential object in balloon manufacture—jt 
was covered with a varnish composed of rum 
elastic dissolved in spirits of turpentine. It had 
but one aperture, like the neck of a bottle, into 
which was fastened the stop-cock for the conye. 
nience of introducing and stopping-off the gas 
It was constructed and inflated near the Place of 
Victories, in August, 1783, and after being in. 
flated, which was then no easy task, occupying 
several days, it was removed on the morning of 
the 27th of that month, before daylight, to the 
Camp of Mars (two miles distant,) the place ap- 
pointed for its ascent. About five o'clock in the 
afternoon, it was released from its fastenings, and 
rose to a height of upward of 3000 feet; and, 
after remaining in the atmosphere for throe. 
quarters of an hour, descended in a field near 
Gonesse, a village about fifteen miles distant 
from the camp of Mars. This marks another 
important era in the history of acronautics, 
The hydrogen gas balloon, in the first place, is 
attended with less risk than the Montgolfiers’ 
balloon, which requires the dangerous presence 
of a fire to preserve the air in a sufficienily rarified 
state; and, in the second place, it has a much 
greater ascending power than rarified air balloons 
of the same size, in consequence of its superior 
lightness. 
[To be Continued. | 





IMPORTANT DISCOVERY.—LARD RENDERED 
FLUID BY MIXING WITH ROSIN. 


Professor Olmstead, of New Haven, has lately 
made the important discovery, that by adding 
one pound of powdered rosin to three pounds of 
lard, well stirred together, the mass becomes 
semi-fluid at 72°F., and on being melted, which it 
does at 90°, notwithstanding if melted alone the 
rosin requires 300° and the lard 97° of heat, the 
compound will remain transparent and limpid at 
that temperature. As it cools, a pellicle begins 
to form at the surface at 87° ; and at 76° it re- 
mains a dense semi-fluid. ; 

The discovery of the above named fact will be 
of great importance to those who use lard lamps, 
as the lard ‘is rendered more fluid by the rosin, 
and the power of illumination increased two- 
fifths ; yet, after two hours’ burning, it loses 1ts 
brilliancy on account of the wick becoming clog- 
ged. This will not be an important objection m 
families, while in point of economy the gain will 
be considerable, for lard is worth three or four 
times as much as rosin. 

To machinists, the discovery is very important, 
as it enables them to make use of lard instead of 
oil, which is not only a saving in cost, but what 
is of far more importance, the addition of the 
rosin completely neutralizes the quality of — 
in the lard, which corrodes metals, particularly 
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brass and copper, to such a degree that it is unfit succeeded thus far. The flame is changed toa 
to apply to any thing not in constant use. Profis-| white color, by means so simple that it appears 

r Olmstead says, & thin coating of the com- fabulous—it is in fact the crowning point of the 
staal laid upon a grate or sheet iron stove with | invention. 

P rush as thin as possible, will keep it free} Imagine a thin filagree hoop of platina, shaped 
aah rust all summer, although stored inadamp | like the wick of a mechanical or solar lamp, 
lace. about three quarters of an inch high, to be fitted 
P To soap makers, the discovery is also impor-| to an ordinary gas burner. When this is in 
tant. If one pound of the compound is added to place, its whole surface is dazzling white, and 
two pounds of common Windsor soap, the quali- | gives a light, it is estimated, equal to fifteen 
ty is greatly improved, and the tendency that soap candles. The height of this netted tube cannot 
has to grow rancid, when in use, or kept moist, be increased, but its diameter can be enlarged 
is thus entirely prevented. A shaving cream of | to any extent, and the light of course in the same 
an excellent quality, may be made by taking a) proportion. There is no sensible flame—no 
cake of good shaving soap and steaming it soft | smoke—not the smallest odor. It does not 
in a close cup, and mixing half its weight of the | flicker, and in all these particulars possesses an 
compound, and working it well together, adding | immense advantage over coal gas.. There is no 
alittle oil of almonds, or any other agreeable | humbug about it. It was before our eyes burn- 
flavours ing blue without the platina apparatus—changing 
The same compound applied to boots and shoes | to white upon contact with it. You can turn 
renders them nearly impervious to water, and if it on or off—use little or much, at your conve- 
applied to the soles, will not soil the floor. The | nience. thd 
uppers will be soft and pliable, and not prevented But another of its properties is, that you can 
from receiving a blacking polish. heat your houses and cook by it! We saw a 

For oiling carriages, the mixture of lard and | small affair resembling a fire place ; upon turn- 
rosin will be valuable; and when wanted for | ing on the gas, a metallic bar, about a foot long, 
heavy wheels, a proper consistency may be giv- | pierced with holes, emitted a blueish flame, the 
en to it by adding wheat flour, or if greatly | heat of which was immediately felt. There 
preferred, black lead. being no chimney, this was very natural. The 

No doubt the soap paste above described | air in an apartment is heated directly, whereas 
would be a good lubrication for carriage wheels. | by the ordinary methods the far greater portion 
We hope this discovery will increase the con- | escapes. It is supposed that in an ordinary 
sumption of lard, and thereby give an improved chimney only six parts out of a hundred enter 
market to the farmer, and thus enable him to| the apartment. As much heat can be produced 
turn land into lard, and lard into light, and in| by utilizing the gas, in five minutes, as by wood 
the mean time enlighten his mind and improve or coal, in an hour and a half! and this at an 
his condition —N. Y. Ev. Post. expense of less than one quarter the cost of fuel 
here. We saw water heated in three minutes— 
and saw meat cooked. By attaching a gutta 
percha tube, people may conduct their fire where- 
ever they please, light it at a moment’s notice, 
avoid the labor of kindling~-smoke—and ashes. 

Particular attention was directed by the gen- 
tlemen present to the effect upon the health and 
lungs. It is asserted to be a moist heat. Upon 
holding a white plate over a burner, it was very 
soon covered with vapor, and not the least dis- 
coloration could be perceived. Its friends claim 
for it the highest place on the score of healthful- 
ness. On that point I give no opinion. Chem- 
ists will readily tell us of its inevitable effect, as, 
it is governed by fixed laws. 

To resume—water gas appears to combine 
these advantages. It is convenient, clean, labor- 
saving, without smoke or smell—being a fixed 
light, pleasant to the eye, and cheap. 


























WATER GAS IN FRANCE. 
Correspundence of the Journal of Commerce. 


Paris, 18th December, 1850. 

Having been present, by invitation, at an ex- 
hibition to attest the merits of a recent re- 
markable invention, I was so much interested 
thas I determined to give you some account of 
it. There were present quite a number of Ame- 
ricans, among others the Secretary of Legation ; 
and I believe they all expressed themselves 
highly gratified. 

We saw proofs in abundance, that a most 
brilliant white light, and intense heat, can be 
produced from it with perfect ease and the great- 
est economy. Not to annoy your readers with 
technical details, it is sufficient to say—that by 
the decomposition of water, by a simple and 
cheap process, pure hydrogen gas is produced,| “This subject having excited some interest in 
which can be conveyed in pipes and employed in | America, I have written the furegoing. 
precisely the same way as ordinary gas. Upon Yours truly, SH. 
turnin p-cock i i 
burns ooo with i ates a = The writer of this letter appears to have over- 
tleohol. This is its natural state, and I believe | looked the principal point on which the public 


Mr. Paine, of whose failures we have heard,! needs information. The application of hydrogen 
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gas to the production of light and heat, is not 
new. The difficulty seems to have been to de- 
compose water, by a process sufficiently easy and 
economical for ordinary purposes. Whether a 
new method of separating the hydrogen from 
the oxygen of water, has been discovered, is a 
question upon which this letter casts no light; 
and till this is done, we must be left in doubt 
whether any useful discovery in the case has 
been actually made. Ep. 





. 


ABSTRACT OF THE MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR JOHN- 
STON, TO OUR LEGISLATURE. 


First month 2d, 1851. 


This message begins with a just acknowledg- 
ment of the gratitude due from the people of 
this state, for the continued care and providence 
of the Supreme Ruler of the universe, manifestly 
displayed in promoting their welfare and happi- 
ness. 

The Governor next adverts to the decease, on 
the 9th of Seventh month last, of the late Presi- 
dent Taylor, with an eulogium on his character, 
and an expression of confidence in the virtue and 
talents of his successor. 

The last change in the constitution of the 
state having rendered the judges elective, and 
the commissions of the present incumbents ex- 
piring in the Twelfth mouth next, the Governor 
suggests the expediency of remodeling and 
greatly reducing the number of the judicial dis- 
tricts ; and of so increasing the salaries of the 
judges as to secure, and properly remunerate, 
the services of men fully competent to perform 
the duties of these responsible stations. 

He next intimates an apprehension that by 
merging the spring elections in those held in the 
autumn, an annual expense of thirty thousand 
dollars might be saved to the commonwealth. 

The formation of an agricultural department 
in connection with the state government, to act 
as auxiliary to the national agricultural bureau, 
suggested by the President, in case that sugges- 
tion should be adopted, is commended to the 
favourable notice of the Legislature. 

He remarks that should “the returns of the 
seventh census of the United States be trans- 
mitted in time, the apportionment of the state 
into Congressional Districts may become part of 
the duty of the Legislature. In such event he 
observes, it is to be hoped the custom heretofore 
pursued of postponing action on important bills 
of this description to the last hours of the ses- 
sion will be changed. It is a practice utterly 
inconsistent with careful and correct legislation, 
and destructive of the rights of a co-ordinate 
branch of the Government.” 


lutionary history of Pennsylvania, and the _ 
ployment of a suitable person to array 
for publication is suggested. 

* Attention is most earnestly directed to the 
revision of the laws in relation to taverns te 
taurants, beer houses, and ten-pin alleys, Tt i 
alleged that in many instances they are made 
the common resort of the young, the idle, ang 
the worthless, to the great detriment of the 
moral well-being of the rising generation.” _ 

The debt of the state on the 30th of Eleventh 
month, was $40,775,485 42, in which are in- 
cluded the sums in the hands of Commissioners 
of the Sinking Fund, and the special loan to 
avoid the inclined plane at the Schuylkill, 

In relation to general education the Governor 
remarks: “‘ The school system, although still im. 
perfect, is rapidly improving in its general con. 
dition, and promises the beneficial results jt was 
designed to accomplish. The education of the 
people is the great question of the age, and as 
such it cannot fail to command your earnest and 
enlightened efforts for its speedy and ultimate 
success.” 

An effort to procure a revision of the tariff, s 
as to foster the manufacturing industry of the 
state, by an expression of opinion on the part of 
the State Legislature, is recommended to their 
attention. 

A considerable space is allotted to the subject 
of slavery, in which the sentiments heretofore 
expressed are declared to be unchanged. Those 
sentiments, it may be remembered, were opposed 
to its further extension, and to all interference, 
on the part of the free states, with the institu- 
tion in the states where it exists ; and he expli- 
citly denies that this commonwealth bas ever 
attempted to interfere with the vested rights of 
property in other states. 

With relation to the delivery of fugitive slaves, 
he remarks: “ The final decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in a case to which 
Pennsylvania was made a party, and the recent 
fugitive slave law, gave a judicial and legislative 
interpretation to this clause of the constitution, 
which cannot be misapprehended. The power 
and duty of enacting laws to carry into effect the 
constitutional direction, being ruled to be in Con- 
gress, and in Congress only, any interference on 
the part of the state authorities is unauthorized 
and without binding force. 

“The power to act on the subject of the extra- 
dition of fugitive slaves being thus vested solely 
in the National Government, it is the plain duty 
of the citizens to submit to its enactments under 
the constitution.” is 

On the late act for the reclamation of fugitive 
slaves the following remarks are made : 

“That part of the law which authorizes the crea 
tion of a new and irresponsible tribunal under the 
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The attention of the Assembly is invited to! name of Commissioners, is liable to exception. 


the large number of original papers in the state 
department, connected with the colonial and reyo- 


Waiving the inquiry whether the judicial power 
of the United States can be vested anywhere but 
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: larly organised courts, with the records of 
eae a objections of serious import to 
the institution of this tribunal. All history shows 
that special tribunals, clothed with discretionary 
powers over person and property, are liable to 
abuse, and have been instruments of oppression. 
If in these, the early days of the Republic, whem 
no reason of urgent State necessity ean be invok- 
ed,powers of a high judicial nature over the liberty 
and property of an individual, are to be vested by 
appointment of an inferior tribunal, in an irre- 
sponsible person, the security of the life, reputa- 
tion, and liberty of the citizen in after times, 
when new political or social emergencies may 
arise, will depend on a most precarious tenure. 
The courts of the United States, whose Judges 
have a pride of character, and over whom a con- 
trolling influence is exerted by the impeachment 
clause of the Constitution, should alone be invest- 
ed with these extraordinary powers. Rather than 
hazard the chances of illegal decisions, and the 
consequent irreparable injury of an individual, 
results so full of danger to the peace and 
good order of society, the Judicial power of 
the Nation might wisely be extended. If it be 
deemed expedient to deny a trial by jury, and 
lodge the adjudication of this right of property 
in the breast of a single judge, the kind of proof 
required should be indicated, and a full record 
of the entire procedings be made and preserved. 
Processes issued should be returned, and the ex- 
tradition of any colored person, for whose arrest 
a warrant had been issued without hearing had 
before the judge, should be visited with the pen- 
alties of kidnapping. These modifications of the 
law, while they could not interfere with the 
rights of the owner of the fugitive, would greatly 
tend to satisfy the minds of citizens anxiously de- 
sirous of performing their constitutional duties.”’ 

On the subject of the federal union, the 
Governor remarks, towards the close of his mes- 


sage : 

“One other matter connected with our Federal 
Relations, claims your attention. It is the Union 
of the States, and the dangers which are sup- 
posed to threaten it in connection with the ques- 
tion of slavery. Whether slavery be the cause 
or pretext of infidelity to the Union, and to what 
precise extent disaffection exists, it is not my 
purpose to inquire. There was local disloyalty 
long before slavery became the immediate source 
of excitement, and there will be local disloyalty 
long after slavery and the questions connected 
with it are finally adjusted. But be the cause 
what it may, it is in vain to deny that the union 
of the states is lightly and irreverently talked of 
m certain quarters, and made the subject of 
heated discussion by rash and unreflecting men. 
Leannot believe, however, that any serious de- 
gn to disrupt and overthrow the Government 
exists, to any considerable extent, in any portion 


of the country. The American heart revolts at 
the idea.” 




























THE EXTENT OF TEXAS. 


The area of Texas with the peace boundary is 
237,321 square miles, which is more than five 
times the size of New York. It is about four 
hundred miles from San Antonio to the nearest 
point of New Mexico. From the mouth of the 
Rio Grande to El Paso is about eight hundred 
and thirty miles, in a straight line, and twice 
that distance by the river. From the northeast 
corner of the State to El Paso is about eight 
hundred and sixty miles, and about the same 
from the mouth of the Rio Grande to the north- 
ern line. 





RAGGED SCHOOLS IN LONDON. 


In London and suburbs there are 95 Ragged 
schools, attended by more than 10,000 ehildren, 
taught by nearly 1,400 unpaid teachers. The 
majority of them are open during the week as 
well as on Firstday, where vagrant children are 
fed and partly clothed and taught either in the day 
or evening. Connected with them are “ indus- 
trial classes,” in which young men are instructed 
in the trades during the evening. 





The disappointment which Solomon so briefly 
and pointedly expresses, has been experienced by 
thousands since his day, who have tried, with 
more limited means, to find complete and per- 
manent satisfaction in worldly enjoyments. 





PRIDE. 
Though pride may show some nobleness 
When honor's its ally, 
Yet there is such a thing on earth 
As holding heads too high! 
The sweetest bird builds near the ground— 
The loveliest flower springs low ; 
And we must stoop for happiness, 
If we its worth would know. 


Like water that encrusts the rose, 
Still hardening to its core, 

So pride eneases human hearts 
Until they feel no more. 

Shut up within themselves they live, 
And selfishly they end 

A life, that never kindness did, 
To kindred or to friends! 


Whilst virtue, like the dew of heaven, 
Upon the heart descends, 

And draws its hidden sweetness out 
The more—as more it bends! 

For there's a strength\in lowliness 
Which nerves it to endure— 

A heroism in distress, 
Which renders victory sure! 


The humblest being born, is great, 
If true to his degree— 
His virtue illustrates his fate, 
Whatever that may be! 
Then let us daily learn to love 
Simplicity and worth, 
For not the eagle, but the dove, 
Brought peace unto the earth! 
Cuanuss Swain. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Conoress —On the 7th inst., Senator Bradbury’s 
resolution on removals from office, was debated by 
Senators Ewing, Cass, Bradbury and Downs. Sena- 
tor Feich reported adversely to the joint resolution 
from the House, authorizing the assignment of land 
warrants. 

Ona the &th a bill was reported from the Judiciary 
Committee, authorizing notaries public to certify 
oaths, affirmations and acknowledgments in certain 
cases. After some discussion the bill was passed. 

The bill to settle Private Land Claims in Califor- 
nia was debated by Senator Gwinn. He dwelt at 
length upon the importance of immediate legislation 
upon the subject. The people of California looked 
to the federal government to protect them in their 
rights. He was opposed to the substitute offered by 
Senator Benton. The bill was further debated on 
the 9th by Senators Benton and Gwinn, and on mo- 
tion of the latter, the bill and all the amendments 
were referred tothe Committee on the Judiciary. 
On the 10th, Senator Shields reported a bill authori- 
zing Wisconsin to select fifty thousand acres of pub- 
lic land for purposes of internal improvement, and 
to supply deficiencies in the selections by the State 
under former laws of Congress. After debate, the 
bill was ordered to be engrossed. A message from 
the President enclosing the Report of the Secretary 
of the Navy in relation to the abolition of flogging, 
was received, and ordered to be printed. 

On the 13th Senator Cooper presented three peti- 
tions from Chester and Delaware counties, Penn’a, 
asking for the immediate repeal of the fugitive act. 
But he expressed a belief that the people of Penn- 
sylvania generally, did not desire a repeal of that 
law. The petitions were referred to the judiciary 
committee. 

House or Representatives.—On the 8th inst. 
five of the general appropriation bills were reported 
from the committee of Ways and Means. G.N. 
Fitch introduced a bill, which was referred, pro- 
viding for the re-location of military bounty land 
warrants, where they have been erroneously located. 
R. K. Goodenow introduced a bill giving a portion 
of the public lands to Maine for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the construction of the Atlantic and St. Law- 
rence rail road. Referred to the committee on pub- 
lic lands. F. P. Stanton introduced a joint resolu- 
tion directing the payment of the awards made b 
the Board of Commissioners appvinted in compli- 
ance with the treaty with Mexico; which was re- 
ferred to the committee of Ways and Means. 

On the 9th, J. R. Chandler asked leave to intro- 
duce a resolution instructing the committee on 
Commerce, to inquire into the expediency of re- 
ducing the value of the silver coins of the United 
States by diminishing their weight, or increasing 
the proportion of alloy, or both, to prevent their ex- 

rtation. 

On the 10th, a bill authorizing persons entitled to 
bounty land, under the act of 9 mo. last, to receive 
Treasury scrip in lieu of land warrants; one pro- 
viding for a revenue cutter for the District of Ore- 
gon ; also, a bill authorizing Ohio and Wisconsin to 
locate the remainder of the land to which they are 
respectively entitled, and one granting to the state 
of og York, for school and rail road purposes, a 
share of the public lands, bearing to that granted to 
Illinois, the same ratio as their representatives in 
Congress, which were referred to appropriate com- 
mittees. The contested election from New Hamp- 


shire issued in a decision that George W ; 
is entitled to his seat. ears aatenn 
the lith, J. S. Phelps introduced a }j}| . 

ing the right of way and Santon of poblie eat 
Missouri, to aid in the construction of a railroad 
from the western line of that state to the point on 
the route leading from St. Louis to Little Rock. Re. 
ferred to the committee on Public Lands. __ 

On the 13th, a resolution was adopted granting to 
Asa Whitney, the use of the hall on the 18th inst. to 
explain his project of a rail road from Lake Mich. 
gan to the Pacific ocean. 


PENNSYLVANIA LecisLaTuRE.—George Cessna, of 
Bedford Co. has been elected Speaker of the House 
and Benj. Matthias, of Philadelphia, Speaker of the 
Senate. In the House, on the 8th inst., a resolution 
was offered, that a committee be appointed to jp. 
o into the expediency of reducing the number of 

udicial districts, increasing the salaries of Judges 
&c., which was passed. a 

From the State Treasurer's Report we learn that 
the revenue from all sources during the fisca} year. 
ending on the 30th of the Eleventh month 1850, was 
$4,438,131.51; to which is to be added the balance 
in the Treasury on the 30th of Eleventh month, 
1849, to wit : $926,207.24, (less $41,032 of depre. 
ciated paper, ) making together the available sum of 
$5.323,306.75. The expenditures, including the 
interest on the public debt, amounted to $4,569. 
073.94, leaving an available balance in the Treasu- 
ry of $751,252.81. 


Catirorn1a.—The steamship Crescent City from 
Chagres, arrived in New York on the 7th inst., 
bringing four hundred passengers, and $1,509,000 
in gold dust on freight, and a large amount in the 
hands of passengers. On the 23d ult. when the last 
detachment of the specie train was seven miles out 
from Panama, it was attacked by a large party of 
men fully armed. Five mules were led into the 
woods, and $100,000 of the gold taken from them. 
Through the exertions of those having the train in 
charge, with the assistance obtained from Panama, 
all the money, except about six thousand dollars, 
was recovered. Two of the robbers were taken. 
The cholera in Jamaica, has considerably abated. 


Texas.—Late advices state that the sugar crops 
have been greatly damaged by severe frosts. Some 
of the planters on the Brazos would not grind at all, 
while others will not make more than a third of a 
crop. The government of Mexico have appointed 
“Wild Cat,’’? the Indian Chief, magistrate over a 
territory adjoining Texas, where he has settled with 
a colony of free blacks and Indians, to cultivate the 
land. ‘Late accounts state that a large proportion of 
the materials for the Panama rail road had arrived, 
and that about six hundred laborers were actively 
engaged upon the work. It was expected that 400 
or 500 more would soon arrive. 


Great excitement exists in Lexington, Virginia, 
on account of an apprehended insurrection of the 
slaves. 

The Maryland State Convention has adopted an 
order in favor of disfranchising all duellists, 


making death the penalty to the survivor in cases of 
fatal result to one of the parties, and giving the 
property of the survivor to the children of the 
deceased. 

Evrorr.—The mail steamship Washington 4r- 
rived at New York from Bremen, via. Southampton 
on the 8th inst. She brings no news of importance. 





